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DISCOVERY   OF   THE   ICE   AGE
It seems strange today to think that Mutton's idea that frost, rain and
wind could, if uninterrupted, in time plane all land surfaces down to
sea-level, was only very slowly accepted. Yet for half a century or more
it was disputed, even by leading geologists, who clung to the upheaval
theory to. explain the irregularities of the earth's land surface.
Even when these geologists found massive boulders, weighing
hundreds of tons, miles away from and, still more awkward, hundreds
of feet higher than the formations to which they belonged, the early
ipth century geologists were content to believe either that they had been
shot there, like shells from a howitzer, or that they had been washed
there by the Flood.
Lyell got on to the track of the right idea, though his conception of
it was wrong. He said that these boulders had been carried down by
glaciers. The ends of the glaciers broke off as icebergs, which when
they melted deposited the boulders on the ocean bed. The ocean bed
gradually rose, and in time there were the boulders high and dry on the
mountain slope.
It all sounded very plausible, and indeed many people accepted the
theory. But, though Lyell did not yet know of this, it had already
been proved inaccurate.
AN  ALPINE   HUNTER'S   IDEA
Some fifteen years before Lyell propounded his " uniformitarian "
theory, an Alpine chamois-hunter, Perraudin by name, began to wonder
about these " erratics," as the boulders found distant from their forma-
tions are called. He, like Lyell later, concluded that they had been
broken off and carried away by glaciers; but he saw quite dearly that
such glaciers as he knew and lived amongst could not have done it. The
glaciers, he reasoned, must have been far huger than anything he knew.
In fact, the entire Alps must once have been covered by an enormous
glacier.
It was an amazingly simple idea. So simple that all the learned
geologists had overlooked it. So simple that they could not accept it
even when it was presented to them. Perraudin carried his idea to the
foremost geologist he knew of, Jean de Charpentier, who had studied
under Werner, and had had as fellow pupils the celebrated German
scientists, von Buch and von Humboldt. Charpentier laughed at him
for his pains.
It was ten years before Perraudin could get anyone to listen to him.
Then a civil engineer took up the theory. He read a paper on it which
attracted Charpentier's attention. This time the latter decided to look
into this novel theory, with the result that he became conveited to it.
In turn he passed the idea on to Jean Louis Rodolphe Agiassiz, a, young
naturalist who had already achieved great fame as an ichthyologist, or
student of fish forms, Agassiz, after a period of doubting, took upj tbe
matter ^ith his usual indefatigable thoroughness. He built a hut on